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HISTORICAL, ENTERTAINING, AND COMMERCI 

account of the antiquity and dignity of the place, they were permitted to 
wear the habit of prebends. The first said .mss to the governor at the 
high altar ; the second, to the marshalmen ard officers at the altar of the 
Yirgin Mary ; and the third, to the soldiers, at the north end of the Chapel 
of Relics. In the time of Henry VIII., these chaplains were reduced to 
one; and though the church has long beea in ruins, and no divine 
worship performed, the ancient salary is continued. In most of our civil 
commotions, this fortress was an object of contention between the rival 
parties. So recently as the time of Charles I., it was attempted and taken 
by surprise by a few men in the night. One Drake, a merchant, and a 
zealous partizan in opposition to the king, formed a plan to seize the 
garrison, and the 1st of August, 1642, about midnight, was the time fixed 
upon to put it into execution. Every thing being prepared for the attempt, 
he with ten or twelve men, by the assistance of ropes and scaling ladders, 
reached the top of the high cliff, with their muskets, undiscovered. Having 
reached the summit unmolested, they immediately proceeded to the post 
where the centinel was placed, and after securing or killing him, they 
threw open the gates, and the garrison, being few in number, and in the 
confusion of the night concluding he had a strong party with him, the 
officer on command surrendered up the castle to them. Drake imme- 
diately dispatched a messenger to Canterbury with the news of his 
success, and the Earl of Warwick being there, he sent him fifty men, and 
the city seventy to guard and defend the castle. At a little distance from 
the edge of the cliff stands a beautiful piece of brass ordnance, twenty- 
four feet long, cast at Utrecht in 1544, and called Queen Elizabeth's 
pocket pistol, it having been a present frora the States of Holland to that 
queen : it carries a twelve pound shot. The touch-hole is gold, and has 
suffered considerably by the hand of violence, in endeavouring to pick it 
out : it is entirely unfit for use. It was from the edge of the cliff, near 
this cannon, that Messrs. Jefferies and Blanchard ascended when they 
took their celebrated aeronautic flight in a balloon across the channel to 
France, on the 7th of January, 17s5. On the hill opposite the castle, was 
anciently a pharos, or watch tower, called the Devil,s Drop and Bredon- 
stone. The site of it Is nov occupied by a guard-house. At the Devil's 
Drop the constable of Dover-castle and Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports is sworn into office. Subsequently to the recommencement of'i 
hostilities, in the year 1803, the heights on the western side of Dover veere I 
strongly fortified, agreeably to the modern system. The immense works 
erected on that part of the Kentish coast, immediately opposite to 
Boulogne, which cannot be considered under the protection of the ship- 
ping in the Downs, were completed about the year I810. They begin 
with Dover-castle ; in the immediate vicinity of which have been con- 
structed subterraneous works, consisting of three tiers of batteries, 
case-mates, &c. &c., with barracks for 10,000 men. The height oppo- 
site to the barracks is also regularly fortified by flanking redoubts, 
bastions, &c. &c. There is also a citadel with a ditch and drawbridge, 
and barracks for 5,000 men ; a shaft of a most beautiful and commodious 
description, having four different staircases (round an open area which' 
both Iights and ventilates), communicates with the town, the height of 
which is upwards of 300 feet. By this shaft it is calculated that 
20,000 men might pass from the height to the town, or vice versa in 
half an hour. There are also four other batteries, called Guildford's, 
Townshend's, Amherst's, and Archcliffe, so that Dover is now the most 
completely fortified (excepting Malta and Gibraltar) of any place in the 
British dominions, and forms a most novel and interesting spectacle to 
the eye of the stranger. A melancholy accident occurred here on the 14th 
of December, 1810. An immense quantity of the cliff adjoining the castle 
leading to the Moat's Bulwark fell, with a dreadful crash, into the 
ordnance timber-yard beneath, in which was situated the house of a Mr. 
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2Vames of Places. Counlg. A'umber of 3$iles frora 

Du nston ............ pa.l 
Du nston ............ pa 
Dunston ............ to 
Dunston .... to & chap 
Dunterton .......... pa 
Dtmthorp ........... to 
Duntish ............. ti 

Lincoln ... 
Norfi, lk .... 
Northurnb . 
Stafford. .... 
Devon ...... 
Oxford ..... 
Dorset ..... 

Lincoln ..... 8 
Norwich .... 4 
Alnwick .... 6 
Penkridge .. 3 
Launceston.. 15 
Chip. Norton 3 
D,,rchester. 11, 

Sleaford .... 11 
Vymondham 9 
Beadnell .... 6 
Stafford .... 3 
Tavistock...7 
Deddington . 8 
Sherborne...6 

Dunton ............ pa Bedford .... Bilzgleswade 3 Potton ...... 4 
Dunton ............ va Buckinlzhtma Vmslow .... 5 A'lesbury...7 
Dunton ............ a Norfolff .... Fakenham...3 Walsinghaln 6 
Dunton Basset ...... pa I Leicester ... Lutterworth 4 Leicester...10 
Duntsbourne Abbotu,'p ] Gloucester. Cirencester..15 Gloucester. 11 
Dtmtsbourne Lyre .. to I Gloucester ............... 15 Paiwick .. 6 
Duntsbourne Rouse, pa I Gloucester.. ] ............ 4 ............ 7 
Dunwich  ......... m t I Suffolk ..... I Southwold .. 4 Saxmondham8 
Durham  ........... co I ............ | ............................. 

Tattershall 10 
Bunay .... 10 
N. Bewick 13 
Rugeley .... 7 
Oakhamptonl 
Woodstock 10 
8talbride ...9 
8hefford .... 7 
L. Buzzard . .7 
Gateshead. .. 4 
Hinckley .... 8 
Stroud. ...... 7 
Halesworth. 9 

137 7 II 
11 L07 
117 lO1 
5 413 
46 116 
II 1 126 
93 814 
94 2 
5 111 
... 1 

Supposed to 
have been a, 
Roman stn- 
rich. 

 DUNWICH is supposed, from the number of coins discovered there, 
to have been a Roman station. It w-as certainly a bishopric in the reign 
of Sigebert, king of the East-Angles, when Felix, the Burgundian bishop, 
was invited thither by that monarch to promote the conversion of his sub- 
jects. In the time of Henry. II., it had a mint, and under Richard I. its 
importance was denoted by a fine of 1,000 marks, whilst Ipswich paid 
only 200, for supplying the king's enemies with corn. In the reign of 
Edward I., it had eleven ships of war, sixteen fair ships, twenty barks or 
vessels, and twenty-four small boats for the home fishery. It sustained 
some severe losses in a war with France. but the primary cause of its 
decay was the opening of a port at Blithburgh. It is now a mean village, 
though it still retains its market, and had the privilege of sending two mem- 
bers to parliament, which it possessed since the commons of England first 
acquired the right of legislature, till it was disfi'anchised by the last reform 
act. The present state of this place is the effect of the encroachments of 
the sea. Seated on a hill of loam and sand, of a loose texture, it has been 
gradually undermined, till, from eight parish churches, three chapels, two 
monasteries, and two hospitals, which it once possessed, it is reduced to 
:the remains of one church, about forty houses, and the miserable relics of 
or its onco noble hospital, which were ruined by the frauds and prodigality of 
a monaztery their superiors. The remains of a monastery of grey friars still exist, and 
being covered with ivy, exhibit a picturesque appearance. St. James's- 
hospital, which was founded for a master and several leprous brethren 
an.d sisters, and splendidly endowed, is now the wretched residence of a 
few indigent people. The revenues of the other are as much reduced, and 
its inmates as ill supplied with the means of subsistence. In ancient 
I times, a foret, called East-wood, extended several miles south-east of the 
I town ; but this, with West-wood contiguous, has been, for many ages, 
l destroyed by the sea. Sprats are cured here in the same manner as 
l herrings are at Yarmouth. 
3Iarket, Saturday.--Fair, July 25th, for toys. 
-DURHAM. The bishopric or county palatine of Durham, has a 
triangular form ; the base of the triangle, towards the east, being formed 
by the sea coast, which is washed by the German ocean, from the mouth 
Boundaryof o" the river Tees to Tynemouth. On the south, Durham is bounded by 
the county. 
the Tees, which divides it from Yorkshire ; on the west, it is divided froth 
Cumberland and Westmoreland by the Crookburn and the Tees ; and on 
the north, it is separated from Northumberland, by the rivers Tvne and 
Derwent. The greatest extent of the countj., , from Shield, on the north, 
to Sockburne, on the south, is about 36 miles ; its greatest length, from 
the peninsula of Hartlepool, on the east, to the mouth of the Crookburn, 
on the west, at the junction of Durham, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, 
is about 45 miles ; and its circumference is nearly 180 miles. The general 
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rejoicings over its ashes. These calamities occasioned another disturbance 
of St. Cuthbert's bones, which had now reposed for seventy-five years. 
The bishop, with the concurrence of the principal inhabitants, removed 
them to Lindisfarne ; where another miracle is reported to have occurred. 
"" On the fourth day, in the evening, the bishop, with a vast concourse of 
, people, arrived on the shore opposite to the holy island, when they found 
the sea at high water. The severity of the winter rendered the night air 
intolerable to the aged as well as the tender, and caused great lamenta- 
tion ; when, by a particular interposition, the sea retired, and left a dry 
passage for the poor wanderers, who, with loud thanksgiving and holy 
joy, passed over to the island. But what completed the miracle was, as 
Symeoa asserts, those who carried the saint's remains gave evidence 
that, as soon as the multitude had passed, the sea returned, and closed 
up the vacancy, which a few moments before had divided the water." 
It is related, by Symeon Dunelmensis, "" that the king, whilst he abode in 
Durham, entertaining a doubt of the incorruptible state of St. Cuthbert's 
body, inquired diligently concerning it ; and, notwithstanding the assever- 
ations of several of the most pious and venerable men there, he still 
pretended to disbelieve it, and insisted on having an inspection of the 
sepulchre himself. Several bishops and abbots then present assented to 
his will, and thought it proper the king's pleasure should be complied with. I 
Whether provoked by the delay, or his suspicion of fraud was increased byl 
the reluctance of the ecclesiastics to comply with his desire, is not pointed 
out ; but the king solemnly vowed, if he was deceived in the relations he 
had heard, if the incorruptibility of the saint's remains was merely a tale 
to work upon the superstition of the vulgar, and the body was not found in 
the state represented to him, he would put to death all those of superior 
rank throughout the city, who had presumed to impose on him. A terror 
fell on such as heard his menaces, and they devoutly implored the' 
mercy of God, through the merits of the blessed St. Cuthbert, whilst the l 
bishop, whom the king had appointed, performed the service of high mass. ! 
The king, determined to satisfy his curiosity, immediately after the cere- 
mony commanded the officers of the church to open the sepulchre ; and, 
whilst he stood by, he found himself smitten on a sudden with a burning 
fever, which distracted him in an intolerable manner. Seized with such 
anguish and disease, he rushed out of the church, leaving untasted a 
sumptuous banquet which the ecclesiastics had prepared for him; and, 
instantly mounting his horse, he fled from the city with the utmost haste, 
never abating the speed of his courser till he arrived on the banks of the Tees. 
An indication of preternatural interference, at such a time, overawed the 
people, and greatly contributed to the veneration paid to the saint's 
shrine." Tradition says, that the king, in his hurry, took his way down 
the narrow street called King's-gate, leading to the bailey, and now called 
Dun Cow-lane. On the restoration of tranquility, and thg king's departure, 
the bishop, and his corn panions in affliction, after an absence of four months, 
returned to their desolated country, and replaced the sacred remains of 
St. Cuthbert in his shrine. In their flight they had left a rich and massy 
crucifix, formerly given by Earl Tosti and his wife, in the hope that 
common veneration might preserve it inviolable ; but the crucifix was 
thrown down by the Normans, and stripped of all its ornaments of gold, 
silver, and jewellery. On the partition of the lands by the Conqueror, 
the church of Durham sufibred its share of peculation ; but the bishop 
having secured the most valuable articles of the treasury, retired to Ely, 
and joined the English, who were there in arms against the king. Soon 
afterwards, by the treachery of the abbot, whom he deemed his friend, he 
was delivered to the king, who confined him in prison, where he died 
miserably ; and the see continued vacant about a year, when Walcher, a 
person of noble birth, from Loraine, was appointed bishop. On William's 
return from his expedition against Malcolm, King of Scotland, he con- 
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the tomb of the cardinal, who died in 1438 ; and near it, to the south, a 
large marble stone, covering the remains of the venerable Bede, the most 
learned man of his time. From east to west, the breadth of the Galilee 
is fifty feet ; its length is eighty feet. The original entrance was on the 
north, from a small yard, adjoining the church-yard; but it is now 
entered from the side aisles of the cathedral. On the south side of the 
nave lie the remains of the great Ralph, Lord Neville, who was 
chiefly instrumental in obtaining the battle of Red Hills, or Neville's 
Cross, in 1346. The tomb of hm son, Lord John, is placed near. Ralph, 
Lord Neville, was the first layman who xvas permitted to be interred 
within the cathedral. These monuments were formerly ornamented xvith 
incumbent figures of the great personages enclosed within them, and sur- 
i rounded by smaller carved figures in alabaster, finely cut ; but they are 
now mutilated, and nearly defaced ; an outrage which s to be attributed to 
the general disrespect paid to religious edifices during the civil vars. In 
those lamentable times the cathedral was converted into a place of 
confinement for the Scottish prisoners after the battle of Dunbar; and 
they destroyed or mutilated whatever came within their reach. The great 
tower, or lantern, which rises at the intersection of the nave and middle 
transept, is supported by clusters, of columns, rising to the springing of 
the groins: the great arch springing from them is crowned by an open 
gallery of communication round the inside of the lantern : the space from 
the gallery to the window is filled with rich compartments, which, with 
the window itself, are well imagined : groined arches form the termination 
of the lantern; and, when viewed from below, the magnitude and 
grandeur of its several parts are extremely striking." At each end of the 
middle transept, on the east side, is an aisle separated from the body of the 
transept by one clustered and two round pillars : one of the latter is 
grooved iu the spiral form ; the other in the zig-zag manner : in each 
aisle were formerly three altars. The windows of this transept were once 
I richly ornamented with painted glass, of which little remains but a figure 
i of St. Bede in a blue habit, and some imperfect memorials of the 
i crucifixion. At the south end of the transept is a curious clock, erected 
by the dean and chapter in the year 1632. The choir is divided from the 
transept by an oak screen, decorated with festoons of fi'uit and flowers, 
carved in a very bold style, and having an entablature of a rich foliage 
pattern. Over the screen is a large and fine-toned organ. The length of 
the choir is 120 feet: the floor is paved with black and white marble. 
The prebendal stalls are finished with tabernacle work, in which the ancient 
style is but indifferently imitated, but their general effect is not unpleasing. 
On the south side is the episcopal throne, an elegant structure, erected 
about the year 1730, by Bishop Hatfield, over the vault wherein he lies 
interred. "The throne is considerably elevated ; in the centre is a chair of 
state, having a canopy of ornamental tabernacle work ; it was repaired by 
Bishop Crew in the year 1700, and new painted and gilt by Bishop 
Egerton in 1772. The pulpit, which is on the north side, is adorned with 
figures of some of the apostles, neatly inlaid on the panels, and nearly as 
large as life. The choir comprehends four pillars on cach side; two of 
them clustered, and two round: the latter are cut in the spiral figure. 
The roof was repaired, or xather new vaulted, by Prior Hotoun, who 
acceded in 1289: it is of elegant Gothic work, the ribs of the arches 
tcrminating in points ornamented with roses; the fillets pierced in roses 
and crosses : some of the decorations of the centre roses are singular; 
one next to the organ contains a human figure, with three round balls in 
an apron. From the altar-rails eastward, the whole work appears nearly 
of the same date ; and, by the architecture of this part, it seems that the 
building originally terminated hexe, and was opened further eastvard to 
form a connexion with the east transept, or chapel of the Nine Altars. 
The colmnns which rise at the altar-rail are little more than the plain 
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and blessed Mary the Virgin ; and that it should be governed by a dean 
and twelve prebendaries. The estab_ishment, besides the dean and pre- 
bendaries, consists of two arch-deacons, twelve minor canons, a deacon, 
sub-deacon, sixteen singing-men, a master of the choristers, ten choristers, 
a divinity reader, eight alms-men, two masters of the grammar-school, 
eighteen scholars, two vergers, two porters, two sextons, and two barbers. 
In the seventh of Edward VI., an act of parliament was obtained through 
the influence of the Duke of Northumberland, by which the bishopric of 
Durham was dissolved, and all the lands and possessions thereof were 
given to the king, with authority, by letters patent, to erect two new 
bishoprics; one at Durham, with 2,000 marks revenue; and the other 
at Newcastle, with 1,000 marks revenue; together with a deanery and 
chapter there. This act was procured by the duke under the plea that 
the bishopric was too large, and that one prelate was insufficient for its 
proper government; but the king dying soon afterwards, it was never 
carried into execution; and after the accession of Queen Mary, it was 
repealed, and the bishop reinstated in his see, and all the county palatinate 
regalities and jurisdictions, both ecclesiastical and temporal. From the 
cathedral on the north extends an open area, called the Place, or Palace- 
green, on the north side of which is the castle, now the residence of the 
bishop whenever he visits Durham. This structure occupies a portion of 
the rocky eminence on which the cathedral is built, and fi'om its upper 
apartments commands some very fine views of the city and surrounding 
country. Whether this spot was fortified before the time of William the 
Conqueror is uncertain ; but probability favours the opinion. The fortifi- 
cations which originally surrounded the city included the whole summit of 
the hill, the outward wall extending along the brink of the eminence, and 
forming an elliptical figure, abruptly terminated at its northern extremity 
by the castle. The most ancient part of this structure is the keep or 
tower, which occupies the top of an artificial mount, and is supposed to 
have been of Norman construction ; though Hutchinson, from the roses 
which ornament the summits of the buttresses, and the form of the 
windows, is more inclined to refer its erection to Bishop Hatfield. The l 
form of the keep is that of an irregular octagon; its diameter, in the, 
widest part, sixty-three feet, six inches ; and in the narrowest, sixty-one' 
feet. It is now a mere shell ; but appears to have contained originally 
four stories, or tiers of apartments, exclusively of a series of vaults, i 
which rise fi'om the foundation. The angles are supported by buttresses :1 
a parapet, defended by an embattled breast-work, ran round the summit 
of the whole building ; but having become very ruinous, it was taken down 
by the direction of Bishop Thurlow, in the year 1789: the principal 
entrance was on the west side. The perpendic[dar height of the mount 
on which it stands is forty-four feet: round this space three pleasant 
terraces have been formed, each ten feet wide, and communicating with 
each other by flights of steps. The buildings which now constitute the 
castle have been erected at various times, and by different persons, and 
have consequently but little uniformity. Some parts, which had suffered 
by fire, were restored by Bishop Pudsey, who acceeded to the bishopric in 
the year 1153. He is also supposed to have erected the first hall ; which, 
with other parts of the castle, having gone to decay, a new and more 
magnificent hall was built by Bishop Hatfield, the original length of which 
'is recorded to have been 360 feet. On the enthronization of Bishop Bury, 
'that prelate entertained the King and Queen of England, the King of 
Scotland, the two metropolitans, and five other bishops; seven earls, 
with their ladies ; all the nobility north of Trent, with a vast concourse of 
knights, esquires, and other people of distinction; among whom were 
many abbots, priors, and other religious persons. From this apartment 
the present hall was formed ; the length of which is 180 feet, its height 36, 
and its breadth 50. Within it are some casts of busts from the antique ; 
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Esholt ............. to %V. R. York 
' Ehott ............. to  Northumb.. 
Eshton ............. to'W. R. York 
Eskdale ......... ward " Cumberland 
Eskdale ........... to ' Cumberland 
Eskdaleside ........ to : N. R. York. 
Eske .............. to E. R. York. 
Epershields * ..... to Northumb.. 
Esp Green ........ ham Durham .... 
Essendme a Rutland .... 
Essendon ........... pa; Hertford .... 
Essex ff ............. co I ............ 

1Vumber of Miles from 
Otley ...... 4 Addingham..7 ' Bradford .... 3 
Morpeth .... 8 [ Rothbury...6 Alnwiek ...11 
Skipton ..... fi Broughton .. 4 Clitheroe...14 
Eg:emont .... 1 Whitehaven 4 Keswick ... 18 
Ravenglas ..6 Egremont.. 12 rythburn..13 
Vhitby ..... 6 Gtsborough .12 Picketing.. 13 
Beverley .... 3 Leaven ...... 3 Hornsea .... 8 
Bywell ...... 8 Hexham .... fi Corbride...7 
D'urham ..... 7 Burnhope .... fi Newcastle..10 
Stamford .... 4 Piekworth .. 4 Greetham ... 9 
Hatfield ..... 3 Hertford .... fi Welwyn .... 7 

Dist. ] Popu. 
Lond. llation. 

199 404 
97 13 
223 
293 23991 
290 . 
280 o 19 
266 
19  
... 
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Clive, in ].774, it was purchased by Viscount Galway, who disposed of it 
to the Earl of Tyrconnel ; and he again sold it to Charles Rose Ellis, Esq. 
of whom it was purchased as a fit residence for the presumptive heiress of 
the British empire, and her august consort. Her history, her beauty, and 
her virtues, live in the recollection of all, and her unfortunate death is, and 
'ever will be, deeply regretted. Under the tasteful superintendence of the 
august pair, Claremont assumed new beauties. The hall contains a 
handsome billiard table. The first room on the right of the entrance, is a 
parlour, in which are many cabinets ; portraits of our lamented princess 
and her husband; and her royal highness's harp and piano-forte. 
Adjoining this is the dining-room, of which the furniture is plain, and 
the chimney-piece adorned with a portrait of his majesty. The library 
contains some busts, among which is one of the princess. Another 
withdrawing-room is hung with bright yellow, and embellished with 
some fine portraits. The other rooms on this floor are the bed-room 
in which her royal highness breathed her last, on the 6th of November, 
1817; her dressing-room; that of the prince ; and a breakfast-room. A 
lawn behind the house terminates with a rural cottage, near which is a 
pond stocked with aquatic birds. The view from the hill, on which stands 
the building called Claremont, s very fine, and extends over a great part 
of Surrey. A small Gothic mausoleum, begun by the princess, and 
finished by her husband, is an interesting object. From this spot, a path 
leads through a grove of evergreens to an extensive lake, in the middle of 
which is an island, so thickly covered with matted foliage, as hardly to 
admit the rays of the sun. ear this lake is a cottage, after a design of 
the princess, and inhabited by one of the objects of her extensive benefi- 
cence. In the parish of Esher was formerly a manor belonging to the 
bishops of Winchester, one of whom built a stately house on the banks of 
the Mole, to which Wolsey made large additions, and retired hither after 
his disgrace. It was afterwards alienated, and often in th hands of the 
sovereign, till it was sold in parcels by Lord Sondes, in 1805. On one 
these, a new mansion has been erected by John Spicer, Esq. On the site 
of Sandon-farm, was formerly a priory, which was well endowed by 
different persons in the reigns f Henry II. and Ill., but having become 
reduced, i.t was united, in 1436, to the aospital of St. Thomas, Southwark. 
* ESPERSHIELDS. A short distance from this township is Winnis- 
hill, where the Society of Friends built a meeting-house in 1775, the land 
being given by Sir Thomas Clavering, subject to a yearly rent of one 
shilling. Awood ancientlvextended from this township to Newbiggin, 
Durham, which is said to lave been burnt down by the owner, known by 
the appellation of mad Maddeson. He was afterwards hanged at 
Durham. 
 ESSEX. The maritime county of Essex is bounded bv Suffolk and 
Cambridgeshire, by Hertfordshire and Middlesex on the West, by the 
Thames on the south, and by the German ocean on the east. The coast I 
is lined by extensive salt marshes, the greater part of which are ernbanked. : 
The banks of the Thames are low and marshy, and the hundreds of Essex 
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17th, 1810, in consequence of a contusion of the hip, produced by a fall 
while exerting himself to save the library of his friend Mr. North from the 
flames. Felbridge church, situated in the park, is a pleasing object, 
particularly from the house, where the trees of a fine avenue of oaks and 
beeches grace the fore-ground. The interior of the church will repay the 
curiosity of the traveller and the antiquary. Here is a large marble stone, 
with a fine brass, representing the figure, in complete armour, of Sir Simon 
de Felbrigge, Knight of the Garter, who lived in the time of Henry VI. 
On the south side of the altar is a plain but elegant mural monument to 
the memory of the late illustrious owner of the domain, erected in the year 
1816. It was executed by Nollekins in his best style. On the plinth, but 
supported by lions' feet, rests a cenotaph ; on the top of which is placed a 
finely sculptured bust of this profound scholar, accomplished orator, and 
distinguished statesman ; it is also so admirable a likeness of him, as to 
arrest the attention of every beholder, and especially of those who were 
honoured with his friendship, and who knew his worth. The inscription 
is in English, and occupies the whole front of the cenotaph :- 
Sacred to the Memory of the 
Right Honourable ,VILLIAM WYNDHAM, 
of Felbridge. in this county ; 
Born the 14th of May, O.S., 1750, 
Died the 4th of June, N.S., 1810. 
He was the only son of Villiam Wvndham, Esq., 
by Sarah, relict of Robert Lukin, Esq. 
He married, in 1798, Cecilia, third daughter of the 
late Commodore Forest, 
who erects this Monument in grateful and 
tender remembrance of him. 
During a period of twenty-six years, 
He distinguished himself in Parliament by his 
eloquence and talents, 
And was repeatedly called to the highest Offices of 
the State. 
His views and councils 
vere directed more to raising the glory than in- 
creasing tim wealth of his country. 
He vas, above all things, anxious to 
preserve untainted, the National Character, 
and even those National Manners o 
which long habit had associated with that character. 
As a Statesman, 
He laboured to exalt the courage, 
to improve the comforts, 
and ennoble the profession of a Soldier. 
As an individual, 
He exhibited a model of those qualities -hich denote 
the most accomplished and enlightened mind, 
Frank, generous, unassuming, 
intrepid, compassionate, and p'ous. 
He was so highly respected, even by those from 
whom he most differed in opinion, 
that though 
much of his life had passed in political contention, 
He was accompanied to the grave 
by the sincere and unqualified regret of his 
Sovereign and his Country. 
Two miles from Felbridge, in a sequestered spot, stand the dilapidated 
remains of Beckam old church ; which constitute a peculiarly interesting 
and picturesque object. 
* FELISKIRK. There was formerly here a preceptory of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John, upon te site of which, now stands a 
seat, called Mount St. John, the property of the Elsley family. 
 FELIXSTOW. This place is said to have derived its name from 
Felix the Burgundian, the first Bishop of Dunwich, who landed here on 
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* FENNY STRATFORD is a small decayed town, having had from time 
immenmrial a market on Mondays, which was confirmed by charter in 
1609. In 1665 Fenny Stratford suffered considerably in its population by 
the plague, of which 139 persons died. The inns were shut up, and the 
roads through the town, for some time, were turned into another direction. 
This misfortune proved fatal to the market, which has never flourished 
since, and has now been for many years unattended, and nearly disconti- 
nucd. The dfief manufacture of the town and its vicinity is white bone 
lace. The soil is excellent for all sorts of grain, and there are some very! 
rich grazing lands in the neighbourhood. The small river Lowfield, which 
runs at the bottom of the town, is well supplied with fish. It is deserving. 
of remark, that the Swan Inn, in Fenny Stratford, had the same name as 
far back as the year 1474. Anciently there was a guild or fraternity at, 
Felmy Stratford, dedicated to St. Margaret and Catherine, which was 
founded in 1494, by Roger and John Hebbes. It consisted of an alder- 
man, two wardens, and an indefinite number of brethren and sisters. The. 
brotherhood house is now the Bull Inn. St. Martin's chapel, in Fenny 
Stratford, stands in the parish of Bletchley. Having fallen to decay, ever' 
since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it was rebuilt by subscription, prin-, 
cipally promoted and procured by the exertions of Mr. Browne Willis., 
The first stone was laid by this gentleman in 1724, on St. Martin's-day- 
and the chapel was dedicated by him to that saint, for the whimsical reason: I 
that his grandfather died on St. Martin's-day, in St. Martin's-lane. 
When the chapel was finished, Mr. Willis caused an engraved portrait of 
his grandfather to be hung at the entrance, with the following inscription : 
In honour of thy nemory, blessed shade, 
Was the ibundation of this chapel laid ; 
Purchas'd by thee, th)" son and present heir 
Owe these three manors to thy art and care; 
For this may all /hy race thanks ever pay, 
And yearly celebrate 8t. Martin's-day. 
The arms of the nobility and gentry who subscribed towards the budding 
are emblazoned on the ceiling. Within the railing of the communion- 
table are deposited the remains of the celebrated antiquary, who may 
justly be considered as the founder ; and on his tomb is the following in- 
scription :--'" Here lies Browne Willis, antiquary, to the eternal memory 
of whose illustrious grandfather, Thomas Willis, the most celebrated 
physician of Europe, who died on St. Martin's day, A.D., 1675, this little 
chapel is a monument: he died on the 5th of February, 1760, in the 
78th )-ear of his age. O Christ, the Saviour, and the Judge, be thou 
merciful and propititious to him, the chief of sinners." This distin- 
guished antiquary was born at Blandford, in Dorsetshire, in the year 
1682, and prosecuted his studies at Westminster school and Oxford uni- 
versity, whither he removed in 1690, and was admitted a gentleman com- 
moner of Christ-church. Having taken his degrees, he continued his 
studies under Dr. W. Wotton. When he came into the possession of the 
family estate in Buckinghamshire, he was returned a member of parlia- 
ment for that county in 1705. He seems, however, to have taken but 
little interest in public affairs, devoting himself to the investigation of the 
constitutional and ecclesiastical ant:.quities of his native country. In 1715 
he published the first part of his "' Notitia Padiamentaria, or a History of 
the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs in England and Wales ; '" the second 
part appeared in 1716 ; and the conclusion not till 1750. He became in 
1717, a fellow of the newly revived Society of Antiquaries ; and he de- 
voted his time and fortune to the promotion of the objects of that association. 
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spring was discovered here some years ago, anti near it a stone, bearing an 
inscription in Greek characters. In this place tradition fixes the birth- 
place of Dyfrig, or St. Dubricius the first bishop of Llandaff. On Good- 
wich-beach,  fev miles southward from the town, a French force landed 
under General Tats. On the 22rid of February, 1797, some French 
frigates and a lugger vere seen off Lundy-island, in the Bristol channel. 
and had created some alarm. The above ships proceeded farther up the 
Channel, and landdd a body of troops at Fishguard on the evening of that 
day consisting of about 1,200 men, but without field pieces. Every 
exertion was made by the lord-lieutenant and gentlemen of the county and 
its neighbourhood, for taking the proper steps on this occasion, and the 
greatest zeal and loyalty were shown by all ranks of people. Immediately 
on the account being received at Plymouth of this force having appeared 
in the Bristol channel, frigates were despatched from that port in quest of 
them. The circumstances of this miserable attempt vere so incomprehen- 
sible, that, though the force was insignificant, the public mind was 
tortured with its ovn imaginations. No rational motive could be con- 
ceived for the landing of a set of troops without artill'erv or provisions, in a 
barren spot, so strong by nature as to render their" escape impossible, i 
The first idea that presented itself to every military mind xvas, that it was 
the preface to some real attack in another quarter, and that this was .to be 
viewed as a mere feint to distract the attention, and waste the spirits of 
the country. A little reflection, however, exposed the fallacy of this 
conjecture. It was too contemptible a manoeuvre for a feint. They 
could not flatter themselves that the appearance of three or four frigates 
on the Welsh coast could lead ministers into the folly of exposing the 
British fleet to the danger of being locked up by a west wind in St. 
George's channel, when a few frigates might secure us against any insults 
they could offer. It was impossible therefore to account for the 
enterprise in any satisfactory manner, and ingenuity racked itself in vain 
speculations. It vas, however, some consolation, that on this occasion. 
great alacrity was displayed. In consequence of information that a 
small squadron, answering the description of this, had sailed from Brest, 
a squadron of frigates was directed to cruize in the Bristol channel, and a 
lugger was stationed in Miltbrd-haven. This luggergave the alarm. The 
commander sent one lieutenant to anndunce the news to the frigates in the 
Bristol channel, and another was despatched express to London, with 
letters to the admiralty, while he himself sailed to Cork to apprize 
Admiral Kingsmill. It was pleasing to hear of the zeal with which the 
natives poured down from the mountains to resist this inroad. It 
appears that above 3,000 countrymen and miners assembled, armed with 
scythes, forks, and other ready weapons, besides the militia, and volunteers 
of" Pembroke and Cardigan. Lord Cawdor took the command, but not 
being a military man, he submitted to the directions of Captain Mansell, 
who put the little fort at Fishguard into a state of defence, and took such 
'judicious positions as soon convinced the French that they had no choice 
left but to lay doxvn their arms, the French vessels having disappeared 
off the coast. The only difficulty he found, xvas to restrain the impetuosity 
of the mountaineers, who fell upon the French without order indeed, but 
with irresistible fury. Some few were killed by this irregular attack, but 
on the arrival of the militia and volunteers, the invaders surrendered 
prisoners of war. The French frigates which conveyed these troops, first 
attempted a landing in the Bristol channel, but found it impracticable ; 
and after landing them near Fishguard, with only two days' provisions, 
they proceeded to sea, notwithstanding several signals were made by the 
troops on shore, who finding they could not penetrate into the country, 
wished to re-embark, but the conmander of the frigates, contrary, as they 
say, to his promise, sailed away, leaving them to their fate. The 
expedition was ready at the time the French fleet sailed to Bantry-bay, and 
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Popu- 
' ' 
of Chester and his associate puisne justice. The honorlal distinctions 
which it confers, are the titles of Earl to the Prince of Wales, of Vis- 

count to the family of Ashburton, and of Baron Greddington to that of 
Kenyon.--Tbe climate is cold, but generally salubrious. The surface is 
considerablv diversified though not decidedly mountainous, like the rest of 
North Wales. Near the mouth of the Dee, the shore, rising rapidly, 
forms a ridge, which runs for a considerable distance parallel with the river, 
and is internfixed with a few valleys, often fruitful, producing great plenty of 
wheat and rye, and though clayey, abounding with grass, sufficient to 
subsist numerous herds of cattle. The mountains, particularly of this. 
range, produce coal, lead, free-stone, and lime-stone, chert or petro-silex, 
and petroleum or rock-oil. The low-grounds are agreeably diversified 
with vell-wooded dingles. The soil consists for the most part of a mix- 
lure of clay and gravel, in vhich the argillaceous ingredient predominates. 
Agriculture does not differ here from what it is among the farmers of Den- 
bighshire. Commerce is derived almost solely from the mineral produc- 
tions of the county, particularly lead ore, which is smelted upon the spot, 
i and exported from Chester, and some kinds of which contain silver enough 
to repay, with profit, the expense of separation from the lead. Calamine is 
'chiefly exported ; but some is used in a brass founderv at Holywell ; and 
from the coal mines of the southern part, the city of ('hester is principally 
supplied with fuel. The rivers of Flintshire, except the Dee, to which it 
has only a partial claim, are not navigable. The Clwyd enters the county 
at Bodfari, and, proceeding northward, empties itself into the Irish sea. 
The Alun, which is the next in order for size, becomes subterranean for a 
considerable distance near the town of Mold; and the Terrig, XVheler, 
Elbow, and other minor streams, furnish water for the demands of numerous 
mill, and afford for the table a various supply of delicious fish. When 
the Romans invaded Britain, Flintshire was included in the territory of the 
Ordovices; and formed part of the grand division of Gnedd. A large 
9ortion of it, containing the modern huudreds of Coleshill, Prestatyn, and 
Rhuddlan, was long designated by the name Tezangle ; a term supposed 
to mean Fair England. The vestiges of Roman power are few in number, 
and indefinite in character; consisting, for the most part, of a fort at 
Farnden, supposed to be an out-post ofDeva ; Varis, apparently a frontier- 
station, and Caergwrle, a fortification of a similar description. The Saxons 
subdued Flintshire under Egbert, and, under the name of Englefield, added 
it to the earldom of Mercia. In Domesday, it appears as a parcel of 
Chester ; and Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, and uncle to the Conqueror, 
was invested with unrestricted and unlimited tenure. Subsequent posses- 
sors of the title and nominal lords of the soil, were Edward, son of Henry 
1II. Simon de Montfort, and the Black Prince. Later kings, when they 
created their sons princes of Wales, at the same time invested them with 
the earldom of Chester, including Flintshire. This county returns one 
menber to parliament. 
* FLINT. This ancient town is very. agreeably placed on the estuary 
of the river Dee. Formerly it was the capital of the county; but the 
assizes are now held at Mold, and Flint is nearly deserted, except during 
the summer season, -hen it is visited lbr the advantage of bathing. Before 
the unfortunate retreat of the sea, and influx of sand into the mouth of the 
Dee, Flint was a seaport town of some importance. The moorings are 
still visible in the walls to which vessels were then fastened. The castle, 
situated on an isolated rock, in a marsh near the left bank of the Dee. had 
formerly the channel of the river imn-_ediatelv beneath its walls, which are 
still at high tides washed by the waters of the estuary. Much doubt has 
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